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presents  an  agricultural  feature 


AMTO  UN  CEMENT ;     Once  each  week  Sta.tion_ 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  known  to  radio  listeners  as 
Neighbor  Thompson' s  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS.    Here' s  the  Neighbor  himself. 

— oOo — 

Water  is  necessary  in  our  modern  standard  of  living.    We  are  taught 
from  childhood  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and  water  is  one  of  our 
greatest  cleaners. 

Where  people  have  running  water,  the  average  person  may  use  40  gallons 
of  water  a  day.    That' s  for  all  purposes.    And  on  that  basis  a  family  of  5 
persons  would  need  20C  gallons  of  water  a  day.    That' s  a  lot  of  water.  And 
yet  some  people  waste  that  much  water  in  a  single  day  through  neglect  and 
carelessness — neglect  in  making  prompt  repairs,  and  carelessness  in  leaving 
the  water  running. 

George  M.  Warren  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
tells  of  a  man  who,  away  on  a  week-end  fishing  trip,  found  when  he  got  home  that 
a  leaky  flush  tank  had  wasted  nearly  40C  gallons  of  water  a  day  while  he  was 
gone. 


Think  what  that  would  mean  where  water  is  scarce  or  where  you  have  to 
buy  water  by  the  gallon.    Warren  has  figured  out  that  400  gallons  of  water,  or 
the  amount  wasted  through  that  leaky  flush  tank,  would  be  enough  to  take  care 
of  10  persons  for  one  day  or  one  person  for  ten  days. 

people  who  don' t  have  the  use  of  running  water  talk  about  the  drudgery 
of  bringing  water  from  a  spring  or  drawing  water  from  a  well  with  a  bucket  and 
rope.    They  long  for  the  time  when  they  can  turn  a  faucet  and  enjoy  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  running  water  in  the  home.    They  save  water  because  it' s 
hard  to  get. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  us  who  have  running  water  often  abuse  the 
privilege  by  wasting  water  that  ought  to  be  saved.  Running  water  is  such  a 
commonplace  thing  in  the  modern  home  that  we  sometimes  forget  that  it  costs 
money  every  time  we  open  the  spigot. 

Of  course,  as  Warren  points  out,  few  people  would  allow  an  unnecessary 
leak  of  400  gallons  of  water  a  day  to  go  unheeded  and  unchecked.    But  millions 
of  leaky  faucets  in  this  country  are  dripping  away,   day  and  night,  wasting 
both  water  and  money  that  might  be  saved  or  used  for  some  good  purpose. 

Dripping  water  faucets  are  not  only  a  nuisance,  but  they  are  an  un- 
necessary expense.    And  if  you  are  having  trouble  balancing  the  budget  this 
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year,  Warren  suggests  that  you  check  up  on  the  water  system.     Stop  the  leaks. 
Pay  for  the  -water  you  use,  and  use  no  more  than  you  pay  for.    That  may  not 
amount  to  much,  but  every  little  bit  helps. 

Mother  Thompson  says  that  she  despises  to  visit  in  a  home  where  they  have 
leaky  faucets.    The  constant  drip,  drap,  drip,  of  a  leaky  faucet  in  a  kitchen 
sink  is  a  dead  give  away  of  the  man's  lack  of  prudence  and  ingenuity.    It  isn't 
hard  to  stop  a  leaky  faucet.    You  can  use  small,  inexpensive,  composition 
washers  to  stop  leaky  faucets,  and  any  first  class  plumber  will  show  you  how  to 
make  the  repairs.     It  only  takes  a  few  minutes. 

Hard  fiber  composition  washers  from  one-eighth  to  three- sixteenth  inch 
thick  are  used  for  both  hot  and  cold  water  faucets.    These  washers  are  cheap. 
They  only  cost  about  ten  cents  a  dozen,  and  it  pays  to  keep  a  few  washers  of 
the  needed  sizes  on  hand  where  there's  a  water  system  in  the  home. 

If  you  get  caught  in  a  jam  without  the  regulation  washers  Warren  says 
that  you  can  cut  a  temporary  washer  from  a  pi^ce  of  leather,  rubber,  or  sheet 
packing.    He  says  use  the  leather  washers  for  cold-water  faucets,  and  the  rubber 
or  sheet  packing  washers  for  the  hot-water  faucets. 

Probably  no  other  plumbing  in  the  house  needs  attention  as  often  as  the 
flush  valve  in  the  closet  tank.     It' s  undoubtedly  the  most  neglected  and  most 
wasteful  water  contrivance  ever  invented.    The  hollow  rubber  ball  is  the  source 
of  the  main  trouble.    It  gets  out  of  shape,  and  fails  to  drop  squarely  into  the 
hollowed  seat.    The  result  is  LEAKS .    And  the  remedy  is  a  new  ball. 

Mr.  Warren  says  that  one  of  these  balls  can  be  bought  for  about  a  quarter, 
and  he  advises  keeping  an  extra  ball  in  the  home. 

We  have  a  neighbor  who  apologizes  for  his  leaky  faucets  with  the  excuse 
that  he  is  not  mechanically  inclined  and  that  he  doesn't  know  a  thing  in  the 
world  about  plumbing,  yet  I  saw  a  9  year  old  boy  put  one  of  those  mechanical 
erector  sets  together  the  other  day  and  build  one  of  the  swellest  little  steam 
locomotives  you  ever  saw. 

When  it  comes  to  making  simple  plumbing  repairs  in  the  home  Warren  says 

that  most  men,  and  at  least  half  of  the  women,  are  equal  to  the  occasion.  A 

monkey  wrench,  a  screw  driver,  a  rubber  ball,  a  few  washers,  and  a  desire  to 
stop  a  leak  will  do  the  trick  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  time. 

I'm  not  talking  about  busted  pipes  and  new  installations.    That' s  the 
plumber' s  job.     Call  him  for  major  repairs,  new  installations,  and  emergencies. 
He  knows  the  plumbing  ordinances  and  what  it  takes  to  meet  them.    The  big 
plumbing  jobs  belong  to  the  plumber.    Give  'em  to  him. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  llovember,  and  it's  not  too  early  to  look  over 
the  water  system  and  put  it  in  shape  for  the  winter,    people  who  enjoy  the 
convenience  of  running  water  can  sometimes  save  thousands  of  gallons  a  year 
by  making  frequent  inspections  of  the  water  system  and  stopping  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  leaks. 

Water  is  good.    And  we  profit  from  using  plenty  of  water.    But  there' s 
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no  profit  in  wasting  water  just  "because  it  is  plentiful. 

If  you  want  to  learn  how  to  stop  the  little  annoying  leaks  in  your  water 
system,  visit  your  local  plumber.    Drop  "by  his  shop  on  your  way  home  some  evening 
and  ask  him  to  show  you  how  to  repair  a  leaky  faucet,  and  a  leaky  flush  tank. 

He'll  pr oh ably  sell  you  a  box  of  washers  and  a  rubber  flush  ball,  and 
that  will  pay  him  for  your  lesson.    And  incidentally  you  will  learn  how  to  keep 
leaky  faucets  from  cheating  you  out  of  both  water  and  money.    I  hate  to  "be  cheated. 
And  I  suppose  that's  why  I  don't  like  leaky  faucets.    They  are  the  biggest 
cheaters  in  the  whole  plumbing  system. 

But  they  are  bold.    Leaky  faucets  cheat  right  before  your  face,  .and  you 
can  catch  'em  and  stop  'em  if  you  are  a  mind  to. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Warren  says,  plumbing  systems  give  the  best  service 
when  they  are  in  good  working  order.    Stop  annoying  leaks,  and  take  care  of  the 
little  repair  jobs  promptly  if  you  want  the  most  satisfactory  service. 


AMOUHCSMENT:-    This  is  Station  in  .    We  have  just  presented 

Neighbor  Thompson' s  PRIMER  FOR  TOM  FARMERS,  a  weekly  agricultural  feature 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Tune  in  at  this  sseae  time 
next  Wednesday  for  Neighbor  Thompson's  next  program.  ■ 


Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 

ANNOUNCEMENT:    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  WEDNESDAY  the  day_  Station  

presents  Neighbor  Thompson's  weekly  PRIMES  FOR  TOOT  EARMERS.    This  program  is 
prepared  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  Neighbor's  subject 
for  this  week  is  SHAHS  TREES.      And  here's  what  he  says: 


— 00O00 — 

On  evening  last  week  Mother  Thompson  and  I  were  seated  around  the  supper 
table  looking  through  the  west  window  of  the  dining  room  into  the  direct  rays  of 
a  setting  sun. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  that.    We  had  done  it  before,    But  the  sun  was 
especially  bright  on  that  particular  evening.    It  was  so  bright  in  fact,  that 
Mother  Thompson  had  to  draw  the  windwo  shade  before  we  could  finish  our  meal  in 
comfort. 

But  we  had  done  that  before  too.     So  I  thought  nothing  of  the  incident 
until  I  reached  for  the  evening  paper  after  supper. 

"Wait  a  minute,11  said  Mother  Thompson.  "Don't  start  on  the  paper  until 
you  do  a  little  errand  for  me.  It  won't  take  long.  I'll  show  you  what  I  want. 
It's  out  in  the  yard.    Come  on." 

Of  course,  I  obeyed,  and  Mother  Tnpmpson  led  the  way  to  the  front  yard  and 
around  to  the  dining  room  window  that  the  sun  was  shining  on.     She  took  a  few  steps 
away  from  the  house  until  her  shadow  fell  directly  on  the  dining  room  window. 
Then  she  said,   "Here's  the  place." 

"What  place?"  I  asked. 

"The  place  to  plant  a  SHADE  TREE, "  she  replied.     "I'm  tired  of  facing  the 
sun  every  time  I  eat  supper.    Drive  a  stake  here  now  to  mark  the  location. 

Well,  I  obeyed.    I  drove  the  stake  to  mark  -the  locs.tion  that  evening. 
And  I  finished  planting  the  tree  yesterday. 

But  that  wasn't  the  first  tree  I  ever  planted.    Mother  Thompson  and  I 
have  been  planting  shade  trees  around  our  place  for  ten  or  fi fteen  lyears.  Ten 
years  ago  the  people  in  our  community  got  an  idea  that  we  needed  more  shade  trees 
on  our  streets.    Mother  Thompson  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  movement,  and  to- 
day our  little  community  has  the  best  shaded  streets/in  our  town. 

It  isn't  always  practical  of  course,  to  have  shade  trees  in  the  business 
section  of  a  city.    But  it  is  practical  to  have  shade  trees  on  the  streets  and  in 
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the  yards  of  most  towns,  in  the  suburban  and  residential  sections  at  least. 

The  most  "beautiful  cities  in  the  country  are  the  cities  with  well-shaded 
streets.    Washington,  D.C.  is  a  good  example,    Washington  has  some  of  the  most 
"beautiful  streets  in  the  United  States.    The  Washington  streets  are  pretty  be- 
cause they  are  lined  with  well-kept  shade  trees.    People  like  to  live  on  welL- 
shaded  streets,  and  "  tenants  prefer  houses  with  shade  trees  in  the  yard. 

There  is  something  comforting  about  a  big  shade  tree.    It  not  only  pro- 
tects us  from  the  weather,  but  it  adds  a  bit  of  cheerfulness  to  the  landscape. 
Mother  Thompson  and  I  think  of  shade  trees  as  a  part    of  our  community.  And 
they  are,  too. 

The  elm-shaded  streets  are  a  part  of  the  New  England  town  and  village 
landscape.     The  maple-shaded  towns  of  the  Ohio  Valley  owe  much  of  their  beauty 
to  the  maple  trees  that  grow  in  that  section.    When  the  traveler  thinks  of  the  '  . 
towns  in  the  South  and  Southeast  he  thinks  of  beautiful  oak-shaded  streets.  In 
the  Northwest  it's  the  Big-leaf  maple.    In  California  it's  the  Eucalyptus.  There's 
a  shade  tree  for  every  section  of  the  country,  and  the  most  beautiful  cities  are 
the  ones  that  fill  their  lawns  and  line  their  streets  with  the  trees  that  thrive 
and  grow  in  that  section. 

But  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  shade  tree  to  plant  or 
where  to  plant  it.    You  can  get  that  information  from  your  county  agricultural 
agent,  or  your  State  experiment  station,  or  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington. 

I  just  want  to  remind  you  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  fall  trans- 
planting season.    Tree  specialists  tell  me  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  fall 
transplanting  is  practiced  a  great  deal  more  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  E.L.  Mulford  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  says  .that 
with  about  three  exceptions  fall  planting  is  now  practiced  more  or  less  general- 
ly throughout  the  country.    The  three    exceptions  are;  the  northern  tip  of  the 
New  England  States,  the  peninsula   of  Michigan,  and  parts  of  Montana  and  North 
Dakota. 

Mulford,  of  course,  is  talking  about  planting  of  trees  in  cities  and 
towns  where  you  can  control  the  wa,ter  supply,  and  where  you  can  protect  the  trees 
from  the  winter  winds  to  some  extent. 

Trees  need  moisture.    And  I  have  found  from  some  costly  experience,  that 
it's  a  waste  of  time  to  transplant  a  shade  trees  to  a  dry  soil;  without  first 
providing  some  way  to  water  the  tree.    A  shade  tree  simply  has  to  have  water  to 
live.    And  it  needs  that  water  as  soon  as  it  is  set  regardless  of  the  season  of 
the  year. 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  shade  trees  killed  by  dry  falls,  dry  winters, 
dry  springs,  or  dry  summers.  But  you  can  prevent  that  loss  now  where  you  have 
running  water' -by  providing  some  means  for  watering  the  tree  when  you  transplant  it, 
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Here's  the  way  Mother  Thompson  and  I  protect  our  shade  trees  from  long 
spells  of  dry  weather.    When  we  planted  our  shade  tree  in  front  of  the  dining 
room  window  yesterday  we  put  three  pieces  of  ordinary  drain  tile  in  the  hole  as 
we  filled  in  around  the  tree.    We  put  these  tiles  on  end  at  equal  distances  a~ 
round  the  tree  and  out  about  18  or  20  inches  from  the  trunk.    We  put  the  tiles 
down  into  the  ground  deep  enough  so  that  their  tops  were  level  with  the  top  of  the 
ground.    That  will  make  mowing  easy.    I  can  run  the  lawn  mower  right  over  the 
tops  of  the  tiles. 

That  is  our  dry  weather  precaution.    And  we  take  that  precaution  every  time 
we  transplant  a  shade  tree.    Then  when  we  want  to  water  a  tree  all  we  have  to  do 
is  stick  the  end  of  the  garden  hose  in  each  tile,  turn  on  the  water,  and  let  it 
run  for  a  few  minutes.    We  keep  the  water  from  overflowing  the  tile  by  opening 
the  spigot  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  way,  instead  of  wide  open.    That  gives 
the  water  time  to  soak  down  around  the  roots  and  into  the  soil  about  as  fast  as 
it  comes  from  the  hose. 

That's  our  plan.    And  since  adopting  that  plan  Mother  Thompson  and  I  haven1 
lost  a  single  shade  tree.    But  we  lost  plenty  of  trees  before  we  adopted  that  plan 

Our  friend  and  garden  adviser  W.R.B,  has  what  I  consider  a  splendid  plan 
for  watering  shade  trees.    His  plan  of  watering  a  shade  tree  is  to  give  it  a  fair- 
ly good  watering  without  waterlogging  the  soil9  and  then  apply  no  more  water  until 
the  soil  becomes  a  trifle  dry. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  prevent  our  fall  planted  trees  from  being  whipped 
about  by  the  winter  winds  by  tying  them  to  stakes.    The  tree  we  planted  yesterday 
was  fastened  to  three  stakes.    We  drove  three  good  stakes  into  the  ground  at  equal 
distances  apart  and  out  about  six  feet  from  the  tree,  and  then  braced  the  tree  to 
the  stakes  with  wire.    We  ran  the  wire  through  short  pieces  of  old  garden  hose  and 
used  those  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  protect  it  from  the  wires. 

That's  about  all  there  is  to  the  transplanting  of  a  shade  tree  in  the 
fall.  But  let's  run  over  the  three  main  points  again  to  make  sure  they  stick. 
Here  th;ey  are: 

First,  plant  your  tree  in  good  soil.    Second,  provide  some  means  for  water- 
ing the  roots  at  the  time  the  tree  is  transplanted,  and  later  during  dry  periods. 
Third,  prevent  your  tree  from  being  whipped  about  by  the  winter  winds  by  tying  it 
to  stakes  in  the  ground. 

If  you  want  to  feed  your  tree  so  that  it  will  make  an  early  growth  next 
spring  mix  a  few  handful s  of  bone  meal  with  the  soil  when  you  transplant  in  the 
Fall,  then  mulch  around  the  tree  with  a  little  compost. 

And  now  with  every  good  wish  for  the  success  of  your  new  shade  tree,  Mother 
Thompson  and  I  bid  you  good  day  until  this  time  next  Wednesday. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :    This  is  Station   in  .    And  you  have  just 

listened  to  Neighbor  Thompson's  weekly  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  prepared  for  this 
station  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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A1HT0UITCSI.L]1IT :     This  is  Station  in   .     He  present 

now  neighbor  Thompson's  weekly  PRIMER  FOR  TOHil  FARM2RS  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Here  it  is. 


Ten  years  ago  this  fall,  Mother  Thompson  and  I  started  in  the  BACK- YARD  poul- 
try business  on  a  small  scale. 

ITow  Mother  Thompson  and  I  don't  have  to  keep  poultry  for  a  living.    "re  get 
our  living  fron  another  source.    And  we  were  not  especially  fond  of  chickens  when 
we  started.     Bug  we  had  room  for  a  few  chickens  in  our  "bade  yard,  and  we  "both  en- 
joy eating  fresh  eggs,  so  we  decided  to  produce  our  own  eggs.    Mrs.  Casey  Smith 
who  lives  across  the  street  from  us  has  wonderful  success  with  her  "back- yard 
flock.     Thy  couldn't  we?    He  thought  we  could.     So  we  started. 

In  the  fall  of  1922  Mother  Thompson  and  I  "bought  22  "bred-to-lay  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets.     Twenty  of  them  lived,    jJl  dog  killed  one.     Another  pullet  got  out 
of  the  yard  and  cane  to  an  untimely  end. under  the  wheels  of  an  automobile,  "'e 
lost  none  from  disease.     He  practiced  sanitary  precautions  from  the  very  "begin- 
ning. 

Our  pullets  began  to  lay  when  they  were  five  and  a  half  months  old.     "~~e  got 
our  first  egg  on  the  29th  of  September.    Hot  long  after  that  the  eggs  came  thick 
and  fast.    Our  little  back-yard  poultry  house  became  a  regular  egg  factory.  And 
the  song  of  the  cackling  hens  was  equal  to  the  hum  of  the  wheels  in  a  well-regu- 
lated industrial  factory.     Our  previously  quiet,  and  peaceful  back  yard  became 
the  busy  workshop  for  20  industrious  hens.    !7e  kept  records  from  the  beginning. 
And  here's  what  happened. 

In  1923  the  20  hens  gave  us  all  the  fresh  eggs  we  could  use,  and  a  cash  in- 
come of  $15  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  feed  they  ate.    The  flock  average 
that  year  was  149  eggs  per  hen.    Hot  bad  for  a  beginner. 

The  next  year  the  same  flock,  then  in  its  second  laying  year,  furnished  us 
all  the  fresh  eggs  we  needed,  and  gave  us  an  income  of  $10  above  the  cost  of  feed, 
The  flock  average  that  year  was  128  eggs  per  hen,     That  wasn't  so  good,  so  we 
soli  the  old  hens  at  the  end  of  that  laying  season. 

In  1925  we  had  a  flock  of  25  pullets.     They  furnished  us  with  fresh  eggs  and 
$25  in  cash  that  year. 

The  next  year  we  got  our  eggs  and  $20  in  profit  from  the  same  flock. 

In  1927  we  tried  a  mixed  flo.dk  of  30  hens  and  pullets.     Our  profit  wasn't  so 
big  that  year.     Only  $22.     ^e  haven't  tried  a  mixed  flock  since. 
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Our  worst  year  was  1923*     It  was  bad*     7e  had  too  many  old  liens  that  year. 

Many  of  then  were  three  years  old.  and  old  hens  won't  lay  in  the  fall.    ~e  didn't 

get  a  single  egg  from  our  flock  in  Hovenber  that  year.  They  started  to  lay  along 
towards  the  last  of  December  and  we  had  plenty  of  eggs  after  that.  Our  flock  in- 
come for  that  year  amounted  to  only  $12.    But  that  experience  taught  us  a  lesson. 

And  the  nest  year,  1929,  we  turned  "back  to  pullets.    T7e  started  the  laying 
season  with  25  nice,  well-matured  pullets.    Sggs  prices  were  good  in  1929  and  we 
made  a  profit  of  erectly  $30  from  the  25  pullets. 

The  same  flock  in  1930  gave  us  all  the  fresh  eggs  ^e  wanted  and  an  income 
of  $15  above  the  cost  of  feed.  The  income  was  low  that  year  because  eggs  were 
cneao. 

Last  year,  1931,  we  had  new  pullets  25  in  all,  and  we  got  plenty  of  eggs, 

"out  our  profit  was  low,  only  $11,50  but  that  was  because  eggs  were  still  cheap. 

"Te  have  another  new  flock  of  pullets  this  fall.     *7e  bought  them  in  August 
"hile  eggs  were  cheap.    But  egg  prices  are  up  now  and  we  are  doing  everything  we 
can  to  stimulate  production. 

Our  pullets  started  laying  right  on  time  this  fall.    ~e  got  our  first  egg 
the  first  day  of  October  and  we've  been  getting  eggs  right  along  ever  since.  The 
average  for  October  was  5  eggs  a  pullet.     This  is  the  15th  of  ITovember,  and  the 
average  so  far  this  money  is  slightly  over  5  eggs  per  bird  and  they  are  still 
going  strong  with  two  weeks  to  go. 

That' s  a  good  production  for  a  back-yard  flock.     I  know  that  from  experience. 
But  I  claim  our  production  is  not  an  accident  nor  the  result  of  a  streak  of  good 
luck.     It's  the  result  of  careful  planning. 

I  find  that  four  things  are  resuonsible  for  our  success  with  chickens  in  our 
back  yard.     Those  things  are;  First,  good  laying  stock;   second,  a  good  comfortable 
house;  third,  plenty  of  good  feed;  and  fourth,  good  management,  including  a  set 
of  well-kept  records. 

Before  we  brought  in  the  new  pullets  last  summer  we  cleaned  and  disinfected 
the  laying  house  thoroughly.     It  pays  to  put  new  pullets  in  a  clean  house.  After 
that  we  spaded  up  all  the  back  yard  and  seeded  half  of  it  to  rye  so  that  the  pul- 
lets would  have  something  green  to  eat  along  with  their  mash  and  grain.  T~ell, 
that  put  the  pullets  in  clean  surroundings  and  gave  them  a  good  start.     !7e  started 
with  good  pullets,  and  we  put  them  in  a  good,  clean,  comfortable  house. 

Hash  makes  eggs,    "e  know  tk  t  from  experience  too.     So  we  started  feeding 
dry  mash  as  soon  as  we  got  the  pullets.     Te  feed  the  mash  in  a  hopper  and  keep  it 
before  the  chickens  all  the  time. 

About  the  last  of  September  we  started  feeding  a  light  feed  of  moist  mash 
in  the  morning.    That  was  to  stimulate  egg  production  ami  we  fed  that  in  addition 
to  the  regular  dry  mash  which  we  keep  before  the  layers  all  the  time.    Did  it  work' 
I'll  say  it  did.    Sxactly  six  days  after  we  started  to  feeding  the  moist  mask 
"'other  Thompson  found  an  egg  in  the  nest.     It  was  a  small  egg,  of  course,  because 
it  was  a  -pullet  egg,  and  the  first  egg;  but  it  was  an  egg  just  the  same,   and  a 
fresh  egg  too.    hoist  mash  did  the  trick,    Mr.  A.  3.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  of 
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the  United  States  Department  of  Agricvlture  says  that  moist  mash  ns.de  fyapa  the 
regular  dry  mash  and  milk  is  a  sure  fire  .for  egg  si    Lee  has  a  back-yard  flock  at 
his  hone  in  Maryland  and  he  feeds  his  pullets  moist  mash  daily  at  the  "beginning 
of  the  laying  season  in  the  fall. 

Lee  feeds  table  scraps  too.    And  hot?  do  you  suppose  He  feeds  table  scraps? 
He  just  dumps  then  on  top  of  the  dry  mash.     That  prevents  the  scfaps  from  getting 
down  on  the  floor  and  getting  dirty.     Chickens  cat  the  scraps  best  when  the  scraps 
are  clean. 

Te  feed  our  chickens  scratch  grain  twice  a  day  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Ue  give  a  light  feed  of  grain  in- the  morning  and  a  full  feed  at  night.    Tie  have 
found  from  experience  that  a  hen  ought  to  divide  her  tine  50-50  "between  the  mash 
hopper  and  the  scratch  grain  at  this  season.     If  our  hens  are  eating  too  little 
mash  we  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  grain  in  the  morning  feed.     That  leaves  the 
hens  hungry  and  they  fill  up  on  mash  which  is  exactly  what  we  want. 

In  addition  to  the  grain  and  mash  we  feed  green  feed  of  some  kind  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  keep  limestone  grit  before  the  hens  all  the  time. 

ye  use  plenty  of  water  too.    Our  hens  have  plenty  of  fresh  water  before 
them  all  the  time.      Cur  20  hens  drink  about  a  gallon  of  water  a  day.    Ue  scrub 
the  water  bucket  about  once  a  week  to  keep  it  thoroughly  clean. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  prevent  roup  and  colds  from  knocking  the  bottom  of  our 
egg  "basket  in  the  fall  by  keeping  an  eye  on  the  ventilation  in  the  laying  house. 
™e  open  or  close  the  windows  according  to  the  weather.     Our  aim  is  to  make  the 
hens  comfortable  without  getting  them  too  hot  or  exposing  them  to  drafts.  Drafts 
are  hard  on  chickens, 

I  clean  the  dropping  boards  every  morning,  and  keep  the  nests  well  filled  wit 
deep  litter.     That  insures  clean  eggs,  and  that's  what  Mother  Thompson  likes. 

Mrs.  Smith  gets  more  eggs  at  this  season  from  her  back-yard  flock  than  we  do. 
But  she  uses  electric  lights  in  the  laying  house.     That's  the  reason.    7e  don't 
use  lights  in  our  laying  house,  but  experiments  show  that  it  pays  to  use  lights 
in  the  laying  house  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.    '7e  may  put  in  lights  in 
time  for  use  next  fall  and  winter. 

That's  all.    But  before  I  leave  the  microphone  I'll  repeat  the  four  things 
that  make  our  back-yard  flock  a  success.     They  are:     First,  good  pullets;  second, 
a  good,  comfortable  laying  house;  third,  plenty  of  good  feed,  aid  fourth,  good 
management,  including  a  record  of  all  transactions. 

AICT0U1TCEI.E1TT:     This  is  Station    in   .    And  you  have  been  listen- 

ing to  Neighbor  Thompson's  weekly  PRIMER  FOR  T0T71T  FARMERS  prepared  for  this  sta- 
tion by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,     neighbor  Thompson's  program 
will  be  back  on  the  air  at  this  time  next  'Tednesday.     You  are  invited  to  tune  in. 


Speaking  Tine:     10  Minutes  All  Regions. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :  "ell,  here  it  is  Wednesday,  and  tine  to  turn  another  page  in  the 
presentation  of  Neighbor  Thompson's  weekly  PRIMER  FOR  TOW  FARMERS.  The  Neigh- 
bor's subject  for  this  week  is  BSDBUG-S  COCKROACHES  AND  CLOTHS S  MOTHS.  And 

we're  off. 

Of  course  YOU  don't  have  BEDBUGS,  COCKROACHES,  or  CLOTHES  MOTHS  in  YOUR  home. 
That  would  be  horrible.    But,  just  suppose  "ou  DIE?    TThat  would  you  dp ? 

That  is  the  question  Mrs.  T7.  R.  B.  asked  me  the  other  night  at  the  community 
meeting.    But  before  I  could  answer — Mother  Thompson  said,  "~ell,  if  I  found  all 

three  of  those  pests  in  my  house  at  the  same  time  I'd  simply  have  a  fit  and  I 

don't  mean  maybe," 

"Me,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Casey  Smith.     "I  hate  the  sight  of  those  horrid  things. 
I  wish  they  were  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean." 

That's  the  way  I  feel  about  it  too*    3ut  unfortunately  all  of  our  household 
pests  are  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.     Some  of  our  worst  ones  live  in  our 
homes.     That  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  talk  about  them.    But  bad  as  these 
pests  are,  Department  of  Agriculture  specialists  tell  us  that  we  can  get  rid  of 
them  if  we  are  a  mind  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  wade  into  the  job  in  a  scien- 
tific manner.    Lay  off  of  "quack  remedies,"  and  put  your  trust  in  scientific  am- 
munition because  that' s  what  it  takes  to  win  in  the  fight  against  bedbugs,  cock- 
roaches, and  clothes  moths. 

Let's  begin  with  the  BEDBUG-.    And  let's  speak  frankly.    Let's  take  it  for 

granted  that  none  of  you  have  bedbugs  in  your  home,  but  that  you'd  like  to 

know  how  to  handle  one  in  case  it  accidently  got  into  your  house.     That's  all 
right,  isn't  iti 

Bedbugs  go  by  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Around 
Boston  they  call  »em  "Chinches."    In  Baltimore  they're  known  as  "MAHOGANY  FLATS." 
Out  where  the  TTest  begins,  bedbugs  go  by  the  poetic  name  of  "CRIMSON  RAMBLERS.  " 
But  a  bedbug  is  a  bedbug  regardless  of  the  name,  section,  or  climate, 

A  "chance"  bedbug  won't  make  the  neighbors  stay  away  from  your  doorbell, 
but  a  family  of  bedbugs  may.     So,  even  though  you  are  quite  sure  that  there 
isn't  a  bedbug  in  the  house  look  over  the  beds  occasionally  as  a  matter  of  -pre- 
caution, department  specialists  say,  because  bedbugs  don't  stay  put.     They  mi- 
grate.   And  a  stray  bug  might  come  in  on  the  clothing,  the  laundry,  or  in  some 
other  way.     So  remember  the  old  saying,   "It's  better  to  be  safe,  than  sorry," 
and  make  frequent  inspections  of  the  beds. 

If  you  find  a  bug,  get  busy.    Bring  out  the  bedbug  ammunition.     Uncover  the 
spray  gun  and  charge  the  enemy.    A  good  dose  of  either  KEROSENE,  GASOLINE,  or 
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BENZINE  will  put  a  bedbug  on  its  back.  That's  the  common  bedbug  ammunition  

kerosene,  gasoline,  or  benzine.     If  you  find  bedbugs  on  the  beds  or  about  the 
house,  force  kerosene,  gasoline,  or  benzine  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the 
bedstead  and  along  the  mouldings  and  baseboards  of  the  rooms.    Repeat  that  treat- 
ment every  three  or  four  days,  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks.    That's  to  kill  the 
bugs  hatched  between  treatments.    And  department  specialists  tell  us  that  it  will 
do  the  work  when  properly  applied. 

There  are  a  number  of  bedbug  remedies  and  mixtures  for  sale.     Some  of  these 
are  of  real  value.    But  the  big  thing  to  keep  in  mind,  in  the  fight  against  this 
unwelcome  pest,  is  to  make  frequent  inspections.    Examine  the  beds  and  bedding, 
especially  the  seams  and  tufting  of  mattresses.    Also  cracks  and  crevices  about 
the  premises  where  the  bugs  could  hide,    A  vigorous  campaign  of  a  week  or  so 
will  rid  the  average  home  of  that  disgusting  pest  we  call  the  bedbug. 

And  now  we  turn  to  the  COCKROACH.  The  cockroach  is  undoubtedly  the  nastiest 
pest  that  ever  lived  in  a  modern  home.     It  not  only  looks  bad,  and  smells  bad, 
but  it  i_s  bad.      Cockroaches  are  known  by  other  names  too,  such  as  PLAIIT  ROACHES, 
and  TCATER  BUGS.    But  it' s  the  same  old  cockroach  regardless  of  the  name. 

TTnerever  cockroaches  occur  in  large  numbers  they  leave  an  offensive,  sicken- 
ing odor  known  as  ROACHY  odor.    And  it  takes  soap  and  boiling  water  to  remove  the 
odor  from  shelves  and  dishes.     If  the  roachy  odor  is  not  washed  off  dishes  with 
soap  and  boiling  water  it  is  sometimes  passed  to  the  things  served  in  those 
dishes.     That  is  especially  true  of  liquids,  such  as  tea  and  coffee. 

Roaches  migrate,  too.     They  go  from'  one  apartment  to  another  in  the  city  and 
from  one  house  to  another  in  the  country.     Scientists  living  in  'Washington  City 
tell  of  seeing  an  army  of  several  thousand  roaches  leave  their  old  quarters  and 
start  on  a  search  for  a  more  favorable  home. 

Roaches  like  warm  surroundings  such  as  they  find  in  pantries  and  kitchens. 
During  the  day,  they  hide  behind  baseboards  or  furniture.    They're  shrewd,  too. 
And  you  may  never  see  the  ugly  pests  unless  you  surprise  them  at  one  of  their 
midnight  banquets  in  your  pantry  or  kitchen.     If  you  go  quietly  into  the  kitchen 
some  night  and  turn  on  the  light  suddenly  you  can  see  them  scurry  to  their  hiding 
places.    But  you  can't  catch  'em.    They're  too  fast  for  that. 

Cockroaches  aren't  particular  what  they  eat.  Sometimes  they  eat  each  other. 
And  vhen  they  can't  find  anything -else  to  eat  they'll  try  woolens,  leather  shoes, 
leather  upholstery,  and  the  cloth  bindings  of  books. 

One  thing  to  remember.    They  won't  stay  in  a  place  where  there  isn't  anything 
for  them  to  eat.    Roaches  like  food.    And  if  they  can't  get  it  in  one  place  they 
move  to  another.     So  if  you  keep  the  place  clean,  especially  the  pantry  and  kit- 
chen, and  the  food  materials  stored  in  insect-proof  containers,  that  solves  the 
roach  problem  EXCEPT  those  that'  come  in  from  neighboring  apartments  and  near- 
by houses.    And  that's  what  they  do. 

So  regardless  of  how  clean  you  are,  if  you  live  in  a  roachy  neighborhood, 
you  are  apt  to  have  roaches.     That  makes  it  necessary  to  call  on  science.  And 
Scientists  tell  us  that  yon  can  get  rid  of  roaches  by  poisoning  'em,  by  fumigating 
for  them,  and  by  trapping  'em. 
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But  the  simplest  way  to  rid  the  hone  of  cockroaches  is  to  use  SODIUM 
FLUORIDE.    Yes,  sir,  sodium  fluoride  gets  them.    You  can  use  the  sodium  fluoride 
full  strength  or  diluted.     It  gives  good  results  when  diluted  one-half  with  com- 
mon flour. 

Take  a  dust  gun,  or  a  dust  "blower,  and  dust  the  sodium  fluoride  THOROUGHLY 
on  the  "back  edges  of  shelves  and  drawers  or  in  the  runways  and  hiding  places  of 
the  roaches.     The  roaches  get  the  ponder  on  their  bodies  and  in  licking  it  off 
swallow  enough  to  kill  them.     In  a,  few  hours  they  die,  and  can  be  swept  up  and 
"burned.     This  treatment  will  completely  exterminate  the  roach  population  in  a 
home  in  a  few  days,  if  other  roaches  do  not  have  excess  to  the  house.    BHD,  sodium 
fluoride  is  a  POISQF  so  be  CAREFUL.     Sodium  fluoride  may  kill  -pep-ple  and  animals, 
as  well  as  roaches,  if  taken  internally  in  doses  as  large  as  a  table spoonful  at  a 
time.    Ho  cases  of  poisoning  have  ever  been  recorded  where  the  powder  was  used  as 
directed.     Store  sodium  fluoride  where  CHILDREN  CAIT'T  GST  TO  IT. 


How  for  CIO  THUS  MOTHS.     Clothes  moths  do  the  most  damage  in  S  TO  PSD  clothes. 
So  before  storing  clothes,  give  them  a  good  cleaning,  beating,  "brushing,  and  sun- 
ning.    Then  store  them  in  moth-proof  bags,  or  wrap  them  in  paper.     Either  wrap- 
ping paper  or  newspaper.     If  you  use  paper,  make  a  good  job  of  wrapping  so  that 
the  moths  can't  get  into  the  folds  of  the  paper  to  lay  their  eggs. 

But  even  after  your  clothes  are  cleaned  and  stored,  it's  a  good  idea  to 
take  one  more  precaution.    Department  specialists  tell  us  that  there  are  sub- 
stances on  the  market  that  give  off  fumes,  which,  when  TIGHTLY  COYPIYZS,  will 
kill  all  stages  of  the  moth  old  moth  young  moth  caterpillar  and  eggs. 

The  first  of  these  substances  is  ITAPHTIIALEITS  FIAFES.    The  second  is  PAPA- 
DICHLOROBSITZIITE  CRYSTALS.    Pack  these  substances,  take  your  choice  which  one, 
with  the  clothes  that  are  to  be  protected,  in  tight  boxes,  trunks  or  bundles. 

Remember  the  two  substances  NAPHTHALENE  FLAXES  and  P ARAD I CHLOR0BENZ IUE  CRYSTALS. 

These  are  for  clothes  moths.  Por  cockroaches,  the  department  specialists  recom- 
mend SODIUM  FLUORIDE,  a  -poison.  For  bedbugs,  they  say  use  either  KEROSENE,  GASO- 
LINE, or  BENZINE.     That's  all. 

And  now  Mother  Thompson  and  I  bid  you  good  "bye  until  this  time  next  Wednes- 
day when  we  will  talk  about  our  RABBITS. 

AIETOUNCSiffiNT:     This  is  Station    in  .    And  you  have  just 

heard  this  week's  lesson  from  Neighbor  Thompson's  F3IIISR  FOR  T0T7N  FARMERS  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


V 


ANN 01HCFH5NT :  This  is  Wednesday,  and  time  now  for  Neighbor  Thompson's  weekly 
PRIMER  FOR  TOM  FAELiERS  prepared  for  Station    "by  the  United  States  De- 

partment of  Agriculture.    This  week's  talk  is  on  RABBI T-RAISIIiG .    And  here  it 
is. 

 00OO00  

Three  years  ago  this  fall  Mother  Thompson  and  I  started  into  the  RABBI T- 
RAISIITG  business  on  a  pretty  good  scale.     Our  local  hotel  manager,  who  was  a 
good  friend  of  ours,  led  us  to  believe  that  we  could  get  rich  raising  rabbits. 

He  had  41  rabbits,  and  a  modern,  2  story  rabbit  hutch  that  he  offered  to 
sell  us  for  $10  if  we  would  move  it  out  of  his  back  yard.    He  said  he  didn't 
have  "time"  to  look  after  the  rabbits,  but  that  he  would  help  us  get  rich  "by 
buying  all  the  rabbits  we  could  produce  for  the  market. 

Well,  Mother  Thompson  wanted  the  rabbits.    His  stories  sounded  good.  So 
we  accepted  his  proposition,  and  moved  the  rabbits,  hutch  and  all,  one  rainy 
afternoon  in  the  fall  of  1929. 

And  we  learned  our  first  lesson  in  raising  rabbits  that  first  afternoon. 
We  learned  that  the  so-called  "fun"  of  raising  rabbits  turns  to  work  as  soon  as 
you  get  the  rabbits  in  your  own  back  yard.    For  instance,  before  I  could  go  to 
bed  that  night,  I  had  to  clean  the  hutches,  put  in  new  bedding,  water  and  feed 
the  rabbits,  and  do  a  dozen  other  things  that  you  have  to  do  to  raise  rabbits 
in  a  profitable  way.    In  less  than  a  week  after  we  brought  the  rabbits  home  one 
of  the  does  presented  us  with  an  even  dozen  baby  rabbits.    The  gestation  period 
is  .just  31  days,  and  the  does  will  produce  a  litter  every  two  months  if  you  let 
them.    But  that's  too  often.    Four  a  year  is  enough.     That  allows  60  days  for 
the  doe  to  raise  each  litter. 

The  second  week  we  had  the  rabbits  one  of  the  bucks  died  from  what  our 
garden  adviser  W.R.B.  called  "jumping  fits."    Oh,  yes,  rabbits  have  their 
diseases  and  troubles  just  like  other  animals.    But  we  found  out  later  that 
heavy  losses  from  that  source  can  be  prevented  by  using  good  stock,  keening  the 
house  clean,  feeding  good  rations,  and  looking  after  the  rabbits  in  s.  business- 
like way.      That's  the  way  we  do  it,  and.  we  don't  lose  many  rabbits  now. 

Tell,  first  thing  we  knew  we  had  more  rabbits  than  we  could  handle.  And 
it  dawned  on  us  that  we  needed  a  market.     So  I  called  the  hotel  manager  over 
the  telephone  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  buy  some  nice,  fat  rabbits. 

"Sure,"  he  said.    "I'll  take  all  the  rabbits  you  can  spare  *     Kress  them 
and  send  'em  down." 
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Well,  that  was  encouraging.    We  had  a  cash  market  for  our  rabhxts.  So 
our  rabbit  business  picked  up.    The  hotel  manager  paid  us  promptly,  and  we  made 
money,    ""e  built  a  new  rabbit  house,  and  made  imaginary  plans  to  go  to  Europe. 
At  least  we  were  on  the  road  to  prosperity.    Retirement  was  just  around  the 
corner. 

But  something  happened.    The  stock  market  busted.    And  our  local  hotel 
busted  soon  after.    And  our  good  friend  the  hotel  manager  left  in  search  of 
another  job.    He  was  a  dandy  fellow  and  we  hated  to  give  him  up,  but  that  wasn't 
the  worst  of  it. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  new  hotel  manager  didn't  want  rabbits. 
That's  what  hit  us.    There  we  were  with  25  or  30  nice,  fat  rabbits  ready  for 
the  frying-pan.    They  were  good  rabbits  too.    But  nobody  wanted  to  buy  them. 
Oh,  we  sold  a  few  to  our  friends,  and  that  helped  a  little,  but  it  didn't  solve 
our  problem.    That  we  needed  was  a  regular  and  dependable  market  for  our  rabbits. 
We  didn't  have  it.    So  we  were  stuck. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Mother  Thompson  and  I  had  to  reorganize 
our  rabbit  business.    We  ate  up  and  gave  away  the  surplus.    Then  we  cut  down 
on  the  breeding  and  produced  rabbits  according  to  the  needs  of  our  own  table  and 
our  limited  market  for  rabbits.    The  boom  days  were  ever,  and  we  were  back  on 
the  ground  again. 

We  still  have  a  few  rabbits.    And  we  make  a  little  money  from  them 
nearly  every  year,  hat  we've  given  up  the  idea  of  getting  rich  and  of  going 
to  Europe  from  the  proceeds  of  a  few  rabbits  in  the  back  yard.    That  may  be 
possible,  but  I  doubt  it. 

From  what  other  rabbit  raisers  tell  me,  and  from  our  own  personal  ex- 
perience in  that  field,  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  beginners  in  the 
rabbit- raising  business  leap  before  they  lock. 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me.     I'm  not  knocking  the  rabbit  business.  I'm 
for  it.    Yes,  siree,  I. am.     I  like  rabbits.    I  belong  to  our  State  rabbit  as- 
sociation.    I  go  to  the  meetings  too.     I  raise  rabbits,  and  I  make  a  little 
money  that  way.     I'm  convinced  the  rabbit  business  is  all  right  when  properly 
planned  and  managed.    But  I  know  from  three  years  of  experience  that  rabbit- 
raising  is  not  a  "get- rich- quick"  affair.    And  I'd  advise  the  beginner  to  go 
slow,  and  make  sure  he  has  a  good,  dependable  market  for  his  rabbits  before 
he  puts  his  money  in  the  rabbit  business. 

Look  carefully  into  any  of  these  fly-by-night,  "get- rich- quick, " 
"buy-back"  rabbit  propositions  before  you  put  money  into  them.    They  are  enly 
promises  and  lures.    A  promise  is  no  good  unless  the  maker  is  financially 
responsible . 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  rabbit-raising  business,  make  a  thorough 
investigation  before  you  begin.    Get  your  rabbit  information  from  a  reliable 
source,   like  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  cr  a  good  State  rab- 
bit association,  like  the  one  in  California  or  in  some  of  the  other  States. 

California  has  done  a  lot  os  splendid  work  to  get  the  rabbit  industry  on 
a  safe  and  sane  basis,    And  there  are  numbers  of  farmers  in  California  and  in 
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other  States  as  well  who  have  made  money  from  rabbits.     Of  course,  they  are  not 
making  it  now.    At  least  not  very  much.    But  they  are  doing  about  as  well  as 
farmers  in  other  specialized  lines,     The  rabbit  business  now  is  no  better  or  no 
worse  than  a  great  many  other  farm  .enterprises .     They  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 

The  statement  has  been  made,  but  without  qualification,  mind  you,  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  endorses  rabbit  raising.    And  so 
it  does,  but  not  without  qualification.     There's  a  big  "if"  in  that  endorsement. 

In  its  latest  report  on  rabbit  raising  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says r  (I'm  quoting) 

"Rabbit- raising  is  developing  as  an  important  MINOR  farm  industry  in 
many  -oarts  of  the  United  States.    The  rabbit  business  is  a  promising  one,  but 
there  are  problems  to  be  solved  3SE0PE  you  can  be  assured  that  success  is  as 
dependable  in  that  field  as  it  is  in  other  branches  of  animal  husbandry." 

In  the  very  same  paragraph  the  Biological  Survey  says;   (I'm  quoting 

again) 

"It  is  unwi se  for  the  beginner  to  make  hasty  investments  in  rabbits. 
Although  good  -profits  are  obtained  from  the  sale  of  breeding  rabbits,   the  ex- 
ceptional prices  are  usually  received  by  experienced  breeders.    And  even  though 
the  sale  of  breeding  rabbits  nets  the  owner  more  than  he  could  get  from  selling 
them  as  food,   a  beginner  must  remember  that  rabbits  are  raised  primarily  for 
food  and  fur . " 

That's  what  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  says  about  rab- 
bit raising.    And  the  Department  bases  its  statements  on  the  results  of  ex- 
perimental work  conducted  at  the  United  States  Rabbit  Experiment  Station,  at 
Eontana,  California.     That  station  was  established  in  1S27. 


In  conclusion  —  before  you  enter  the  rabbit- raising  field,  make  a 
thorough  investigation.     Consider  the  economic  side  of  the  problem.    Weigh  the 
good  points  and  the  bad  points  on  the  same  set  of  scales.    Don't  be  misled  by 
"get- rich- quick"  stories.     Investigate  your  market  for  rabbit  meat,  and  rabbit 
furs . 


Success  in  the  rabbit  business  depends  not  only  upon  a  good  market  for 
your  rabbits,  but  also  upon  the  quality,  quantity,  and  economy  of  production, 
and  upon  efficient  marketing. 

Well,  that's  the  story.     I've  tried  to  give  you  both  sides  of  the  pic- 
ture.    If  you  want  further  information  get  it  from  one  of  the  State  rabbit 
breeders  associations  or  some  other  reliable  source. 

AMOU.T  CEMENT ;    This  is  Station    in   .    And  that  was  Neighbor 

Thompson's  weekly  PRIIJER  FOR  TOWN  EAPiiERS  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Tune  in  for  another  PRIMER  at  this  time  next  Wednesday. 


